A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
(2) The second phase opens with the attempt of Burgoyne,
the English general who had seen the essential character of the
Hudson line, to occupy and hold it.   He put his plan before
the Government in England at the end of February 1777: he
was to come down by the Lakes from the north, expecting a
corresponding advance from the south, the British force at New
York corning up the Hudson to meet him.  Burgoyne, however,
when he arrived from across the Atlantic, was dilatory in his ad-
vance down the line of the Lakes and the Hudson; Howe, follow-
ing the accepted rule of seeking out and destroying his enemies'
main force, deflected his strength southward against Washington,
with the object of capturing Philadelphia.   On July 23, 1777,
he took away nearly two-thirds of the New York garrison by
sea with this object, and he accomplished it in September,
defeating Washington upon the watercourse of the Brandywine,
to the west of Philadelphia, so that Washington was compelled
to pass a very difficult winter with defeated forces at Valley
Forge.   Howe then further depleted the garrison of New York,
asking for reinforcements.   Burgoyne, coming down from the
north, got into difficulties upon the low watershed, and was
more hampered in his movements through that wild country than
he had allowed for. American irregulars began to gather against
him as his difficulties increased, and the expected British help
from New York did not arrive.   In early October Burgoyne's
provisions were beginning to be exhausted;  in attempting to
get farther south he was beaten back, and he retired upon
Saratoga.   On October 12 he decided to retreat, but it was too
late; die American irregulars were swarming round his mixed
German and English force, now reduced to less than 5000 men;
he negotiated for surrender on the I4th, and signed his capitula-
tion on the i6th of the month.
(3) The War becomes one between France and
England. The third phase was decisive through the inter-
vention of France. In its unceasing duel with England the
French monarchy decided that the surrender of Burgoyne at
Saratoga was a sufficient proof that intervention was possible
and would bear fruit. It was therefore decided to make war
on England in support of the American rebellion. In England
the gravity of the situation was at last appreciated, though the
news of Burgoyne's surrender had not arrived; for already,
before the French intervention, Chatham, now an aged invalid,
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